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CELEBRATING THE FRIENDS’ 10" ANNIVERSARY 


Wishing to mark the 10th anniversary of the Friends in suitable style we are delighted 
and honoured that Professor Sir Barry Cunliffe CBE, FBA, FSA, has generously agreed to 
speak at our Annual General Meeting on Saturday 25 April 2015. Sir Barry led the 
original excavations of the Roman Palace in the 1960s, photographs of which can be 

seen in the Collections Discovery Centre. 


The provisional timetable for the day is: 


10.30 Open doors. Displays, posters, to be set up by local societies 
11.00 Friends of Fishbourne A.G.M. 
12.00 Extended lunch hour during which we have invited nearby societies to show their 


recent activities: 


Liss Archaeology Group Colemore villa (ongoing excavation) 
Chichester District Arch.Society Warblington villa (ongoing excavation) 
Butser Hill project Experimental archaeology 

Petersfield Heath cemetery Evaluation of the barrow cemetery 


We are unable to offer lunch but the Palace Café on site will be open (Friends are eligible for a 50% 
discount on production of their membership card), or bring own lunch 


14.00 Guest lecturer: Professor Sir Barry Cunliffe, University of Oxford - 
“The Danebury Environs Programme: a Wessex Landscape during the Roman Era”. 


Followed by tea and cake and an opportunity to mingle. 


We are restricted by the size of the Rudkin Room at the Palace in the number of seats we can make available 
so this will be an all-ticket affair. Demand is likely to be high so early booking is advised. Entry will, of course, 
be free to members with a modest charge for guests. 


We shall circulate full details nearer the date. 


MEMBERSHIP SUBSCRIPTIONS RENEWAL 


And while we are talking about the Friends, a reminder that membership subscriptions are due on 1 February. 
Please see the Membership Secretary’s letter and renewal form attached to/ enclosed with this newsletter. 
We are able to keep the subscription rates unchanged for yet another year and although we have to reduce 
the number of social events we can offer, we hope you will continue to help the Palace by renewing your 
membership. 


EMPEROR PUPIENUS — WHO HE? 


Marcus Clodius Pupienus Maximus Augustus, that’s who. Unless you have a degree in 
Roman history you may well never have heard of him. He is one of the 16 emperors and 6 
empresses whose coins featured in the exhibition “The High Weald Hoard” at the Palace last 
year. Since many of our far-flung members will not have had the opportunity to see the 
exhibition, here’s a quick overview. 


The hoard was discovered by a 


Six of the Empresses represented in the Hoard metal detectorist about 30 miles 
eee North East of Brighton. The 2,895 

a. plmareren silver coins date from the third 

man century AD. The empire was 


under threat from _— several 


. Seon eat ree directions and tough men had 
iy sneeacs 2 pias chances to seize power, though 
: Zaye hanging on to it was another 
Sixteen of the Emperors represented in the Hoard matter. As Professor David 


ao ae a a = sect Mattingly has written: “There 
as oF ) Sinan Soe Sorted == were over 20 _ recognised 


emperors and numerous co- 
regents and usurpers between 
235 and 284, few of them dying 
peacefully in their beds. From 
235-255 alone there were 10 
legitimate emperors.” The lives and deaths of these rulers make a fascinating read. 

The earliest coin in the hoard is of Caracalla who was murdered by an officer of his personal guard in AD 217 
while relieving himself at the roadside. Most embarrassing. He wasn’t a nice man — Gibbon calls him “The 
common enemy of mankind”. Elagabalus is next, made emperor at 14; Gibbon says he “abandoned himself to 
the grossest pleasures and ungoverned fury”. He was assassinated at 18 by the Praetorian Guard in a plot 
hatched by his grandmother, Julia Maesa, sister of the better-known Julia Domna, wife of Septimius Severus. 
Both these empresses have coins in the hoard, as does Herennia Etruscilla, wife of Trajan Decius and mother 
of Herennius and Hostilian. 

As its name suggests, the year 238, “Year of the Six Emperors”, was particularly dangerous for those at the 
top. The young Alexander Severus was killed by his troops near Mainz; Maximinus Thrax (the Thracian) took 
power but he was of common stock and had risen through the ranks so when a revolt against taxes occurred 
in what is now Tunisia and the elderly Gordian | was declared Emperor, the Senate switched allegiance to him. 
, Maximinus defeated Gordian (who committed suicide) and marched on Rome. Displeased to 
= have a low-born provincial as ruler, the Senate selected the well-connected Pupienus and 
ey Decimus Caelius Calvinus Balbinus as joint emperors (people like us). The former marched 


against Maximinus, whose soldiers, the Second Parthia legion, murdered him and his son, sent 
~. their heads to Rome, and surrendered to Pupienus. So all was quiet again? Nope. Balbinus 

Balbinus and Pupienus quarrelled frequently and one fine day the Praetorian Guard decided to 

intervene. They stormed into the room containing the emperors and killed them both. 

Balbinus has a special claim on history. He had a marble sarcophagus made for himself and his wife. 
Discovered in fragments near the Via Appiaand restored, it is the only example of a Roman Imperial 
sarcophagus of this type to have survived. On the lid are reclining figures of Balbinus and his wife. 

On the very day of the double murder the young Caesar, generally known in English as Gordian III, was 
proclaimed emperor. In 244 he was murdered in Mesopotamia, possibly by Philip | (Philip the Arab) and his 
wife Otacilia Severa. Philip ruled for 5 years but he, his wife and his son, the co-ruler Philip Il, were killed in 
battle by their own troops. 

The hoard includes only the third coin ever found in Britain of Gordian IIl’s wife Sabinia Tranquillina, and 
only the second ever found here of Cornelia Supera, the wife of Emperor Aemilian, who ruled for only 2 


ees ee, 


months in 253. His reign was summarised by Eutropius: “Aemilianus came from an extremely insignificant 
family, his reign was even more insignificant, and he was slain in the third month.” Quite an epitaph. And 
Wikipedia tells us that nothing at all is known about Cornelia Supera. 

Of ‘our’ other coin-issuers, Trajan Decius usurped Philip and ruled for 2 years with his son Herennius 
Etruscus. They had the distinction of being the first emperors killed in battle by a foreign army — the Goths. 
Hostilian, brother of Herennius, succeeded him but lasted only a few months before the 
plague took him. Trebonianus Gallus lasted 2 years with his son, Volusian, as co- 
emperor, but they were murdered by mutinous troops. After Aemilian came Valerian 
who was captured by the Persians and never seen again. His son Gallienus secured the 
throne until his own assassination in 268. Postumus then seized power, creating what 
scholars have dubbed theGallic Empire in the provinces of Gaul, Gy. See, 
Germania, Britannia and Hispania. He ruled for the better part of ten years before he ; 

: ab a Radiate of 
was murdered by his own troops. Exciting times! ‘ 

Curiously, while the Hoard was on display here, a bronze radiate of Gallienus was 
discovered in the West Sussex village of Forestside, where no Roman artefacts had previously been found. 

The hoard has now returned to its owners, Brighton Pavilion and Museums. The next to be exhibited in 
Fishbourne will be the Near Lewes Hoard of the Middle Bronze Age (1400-1250 BC). 


WARBLINGTON ROMAN VILLA 


the exhibition reveals some of them. If you are 
coming to the Friends AGM, a member of the 
excavation team will be on hand during the day to 
talk about the site and it is hoped that they will be 
able to reveal one secret in particular that is likely 
to rock the world of Roman archaeology. (That’s all 
we are allowed to say — sorry!). 

It is an impressive exhibition produced in an 
environment where creativity and enthusiasm far 
outweighed resources. Staff at the Palace are 
particularly happy that it has provided the 
opportunity to build on links with CDAS and to 
share some skills with them. It is always a pleasure 
for them to work with local groups and especially 
to help them engage with some of the elements of 
the archaeological process that take place beyond 
the trench. 


Over the Christmas “closed” period (when the 
Palace staff try to do as much behind-the-scenes 
maintenance as possible) Rob Symmons the 
curator helped install a new exhibition which tells 
the story of ongoing research into a site about 5 
miles to the West: Warblington Roman Villa. The 
exhibition was designed and installed by 
Chichester and District Archaeology Society 
(CDAS), with Rob providing technical support and 
the occasional cup of tea. 

The site was first identified ninety years ago, but 
CDAS’s intensive programme of research over the 
last eight years has shown that it is much more 
than an “ordinary villa”. This research has 
unlocked many secrets of this important site and 


FLOREAT EDUCFISH! 


Hearty congratulations to the Education Team at 
the Palace. They won the 2014 Sandford Award for 
Heritage Education, an independently judged, quality 
assured assessment of education programmes at 
heritage sites, museums, archives and collections. The 
award is considered a ‘kite mark’ for high quality 
education provision by schools and other educational 
institutions across the United Kingdom. The Lead 
Judge, Susie Batchelor, said: “A visit to Fishbourne 
Roman Palace provides pupils with a window on life in 
Roman Britain. Students will see the largest collection 


a ee 


of mosaics in situ in the UK, the recreated Roman garden and interiors, and a specialist conservation facility. 
Knowledgeable guides lead engaging, interactive workshops where pupils will have access to a wealth of 
original and replica artefacts supporting learning across the curriculum.” 

The Palace’s education team is led by Katrina Burton (left) with Antony Muzzall, 
Beverly Lee, Charley Chamberlain, Jean Jennings and Kal Budden. In December Tony 
and Charley were chosen by lot to attend the ceremony in London and receive the 
award from Dr Lucy Worsley, Chief Curator at Historical Royal Palaces. 

In 2013 17,566 schoolchildren visited the Palace. The formal learning programme 
comprises a series of hour-long workshops for Key Stage 1 to 4 students and beyond. 
The workshops use a variety of multi-sensory methods to engage participants with 
the story of the site, including artefact handling, presentation, investigation, 
costumed interpretation, practical activities, creative activities, discussion and role 
play. They cover a range of subjects, including history, classics, science, maths, art 
and design technology, giving students a chance to learn practical skills as well 
as to think about people living in the area nearly 2,000 years ago. 

The team also offers an informal learning programme of family events held during school holidays and at 
weekends. A Saturday club for young people interested in archaeology was recently set up and there are 
regular Arts Award courses for teenagers and bespoke talks, tours and classes for adults on request. 

Typical of teachers’ reaction is this quote: “The workshops were brilliant. A great combination of listening 
and activities. Staff geared the talks perfectly to our pupils. Very impressed.” 

Fishbourne have won the award before — in 1999, 2004 and 2009. Katrina and the team are keeping up this 
fine record. 


MORE PALACE NEWS ie BE BE es 


the east win 
Rob Symmons : bees iy me She he di 


and provided us 
with a more 


As | write this, Portsmouth pleasant eastern 


Water have finally 


; ; boundary - 
completed the installation presumably 
of the new water main and more 


so now we no longer have 
thousands of gallons of 
water an hour rushing past 
the north wing, within feet 
of the mosaics. The work 
was not without the occasional hitch and took 
longer than expected but Portsmouth Water were 
excellent and professional throughout and their 
hard work now means that a significant danger to 
the Palace has been removed. The grounds are still 
to be reinstated but we have to wait until the 
weather improves before we can do this (in spring, 
we hope). 


closely resembling that enjoyed 2000 years ago. 
More importantly, the added drainage provided by 
the now free-flowing stream is hoped to improve 
the problems with flooding that we have 
experienced over recent years. Not only should 
ground water be removed from the site more 
quickly, but many of our drains, which empty into 
the stream, can work more efficiently. 


Of course, we have to keep an eye on the 
mosaics to monitor the effects of these changes, 
but so far the areas we would expect to be wet at 
this time of year remain encouragingly dry! 


The water main is not the only front on our 


seemingly endless battle against water at the A reminder to members of Sussex Archaeological 


Palace. Regular visitors will have noticed that the Society — the Chair of Council and the CEO will be 
hedge and stream on the eastern side of the site at the Palace on the morning of Thursday 12 
have been cleared and the Seam itself eee ne February to host another open discussion session 
longer the semi-stagnant trickle that it was. The withanenibers inhisared: 

result is much more pleasing, having opened up 


THE ROMANO-GERMAN 
VILLA AT BORG: 
A CONCEPTUAL CONTRAST 


The Roman villa of Borg in Germany, 
just across the Moselle from the better- 
known Luxembourg town of Schengen, 
makes a very interesting contrast to 
Fishbourne. Unlike the Palace it has been 
rebuilt. 


The villa, one of the largest discovered in 

the Mosel-Saar region, dates to the 2™ and 3 
centuries AD. It was discovered 100 years ago 
having, like Fishbourne, remained largely 
undisturbed since Roman times. Archaeological 
investigations began in 1987 and in 1994, after 
consultations with experts, the Cultural 
Foundation Merzig-Wadern decided to 
“reconstruct the entire complex and bring it back 
to life”. It claims that this is the only completely 
rebuilt, full-size Roman villa rustica in existence. 


The villa’s buildings have been reconstructed on 
the original foundations using finds from the site 
and Roman originals to ensure the greatest 
possible authenticity. The main building (the 


“manor”) houses a museum of finds from the site 


a 


The cold bath 


and elsewhere in the area. The real difference 


from Fishbourne comes in the other buildings. The 


tavern offers visitors a menu of Roman dishes 
based on the recipes of Apicius and prepared in 
the fully equipped kitchen, with its bread oven, 


furnace and grill. (For a small fee diners can put on 


Roman costume.)The beautifully decorated bath 


suite includes a cold pool, a hot bath with 
hypocaust heating and a separate boiler room. The 
residential building and workshop mix history and 
modernity, offering space for meetings, 
conferences and cultural events. Six gardens, not 
as authentic as Fishbourne’s of course, display 
Roman vegetables, herbs and flowers. 


The site attracts 50,000 visitors a year despite 
having no bus or rail service. Single entry is a mere 
€5 (£3.85). It appears that the villa relies quite 
heavily on group bookings (children’s visits, group 
tours, meetings and lunches for up to 120 people), 
and special events organized by the villa staff, such 
as Celtic festivals, a beer fest (what else?), and 
cooking courses, and outside events like a food 
and craft fair, an annual International Re- 
enactment Fair for ‘Living History’ and 
experimental archaeology (the 5"" takes place on 
25-26 April this year) and even anachronistic car 
rallies. In February 2013 there was a Roman glass- 
making exhibition by Mark Taylor and David Hill of 
Project Workshops, Quarley, near Andover. 


The site thus offers a different perspective on 
Roman life from sites in the UK where 
reconstruction is rare. It has, of course, a ‘Friends’ 
group, the Férderverein R6mische Villa Borg, which 
organizes the events in the villa and visits to other 
sites, purchases equipment and generally 
promotes Roman history. One advantage their 
Friends have and we do not is that their 
membership fees can be offset against tax ! 
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